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HERE are few things less interesting todiscuss than measuring a building. 
aT Maybe that’s why so many people do it wrong. They can’t bring them- 
selves to discuss it long enough to learn how it should be done. 

Because they recognized the importance of a standardized system of building 
measurement, the FHA and the American Institute of Architects long ago issued 
definitions and specifications as to how this should be done. Without going into 
the details of these two measuring specifications, we can point out their most im- 
portant parts. 





In cubing a building, you should include all space enclosed within the outer 
surfaces of the outside walls, the outside surface of the roof, and 6 inches below 
the finished surface of the lowest floor. This, naturally, includes all dormers, 
gables, penthouses, bays, and other enclosed portions of the building. It does 
not include cornices, outside steps, courts, light shafts, open porches, or 
loggias. 


If you figure replacement cost by the square foot method, be sure to use 
outside dimensions and include all bays, chimneys, and enclosed (and finished) 
porches. 


The best practice to follow in measuring any building is to walk completely 
around it first. Once you have an idea of its size and shape, go around again, 
measuring and sketching in the drawing as you go. It is a good idea to measure 
the entire building, and to check your dimensions by adding up all of the measure- 
ments along the east side to see if they total the same as the dimensions on the 
west side. Do the same to the dimensions on the north and south sides of the 
building. 


In measuring ceiling heights you’1! find it helpful to know how far it is from 
your chin to the floor. Once you know this, all you ever have to do is measure 
from the ceiling down to your chin and then add the distance from your chin to the 
floor. If you’re 6 feet tall, you’ll measure about 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 5 inches 
from the floor to your chin. 

(cont. on page 394) 
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SHAPES OF rates BUILDINGS 
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Volume =base x height 
Base = axb 

Height = h 

Volume =axbxh 


Volume =1+2+3 
Volume of l=axbxh 
Volume of 2 =(© 5 )x hy xa 


Volume of 3=axexhg 
2 

e = length across gable at roof 
angie 

ho = height of triangular portion 
of gable 

h, = height of trapezoidal por- 
tion of gable 


Volume = base x height of Ist 
story + pyramid-shaped roof 
Base =a xb 
Height of Ist story = h 
Height of roof = h, (perpendicu- 
lar distance from peak to ceil- 
ing joists) 
V=axbxh+axbxhy 
3 


Volume = 1+2+3+4 
Volume of 1 + 2 + 3 same as 
diagram III 


Volume of 4= 1x 29 xg 


g = length of dormer 

f = length of base of triangular 
end 

hg = perpendicular height of tri- 
angular end 














BASIC SHAPES OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 
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Volume =axbxh+axb x hy 


Volume =1+2+3+4+5+6+7 
Volume of 1 = a x b (- porch area) xh 
Volume of 2 = c*° x hy xa 

Volume of 3=axcx 3 


MISCELLANEOUS SHAPES 


& HEMISPHERE (DOME) 
3 


-2Wr 
z 
, = radius 
= 3.1416 or 22/7 8 


VI 


Volume = 1+2+3+4 
Volume of l=axbxh 


Volume of 2= axe xg! 


Volume of 3 = axdxal 


Volume of 4= axe xg! 


Volume of 4=£*fxgxd 


Volume of 5=dxf x4 


Volume of 6 dxkx39 (k = g + j) 


Volume of T= dxge xt 


FOUND LESS FREQUENTLY 


. V =Bxa CYLINDER 
V=Bxs 2 
3 B-wr 
B= nr r = radius 
r = radius a = altitude 
r— a = altitude Yr = 3.1416 or 22/7 
wr = 3.1416 or 22/7 








(cont. from page 391) 

In choosing between the square foot and the cubic foot methods of estimating 
replacement cost, we recommend the cubic foot method in most cases. We use 
it almost exclusively. It takes a little longer, but greater accuracy is possible 
than in using the square foot method. This is especially true when residential 
buildings are involved. There are so many story height variations and differ- 
ences in basements and roof structures that we find the square foot method inade- 
quate. As a matter of fact, even greater accuracy can be obtained by finding the 
cubic content of the basement space, living space, and attic space, and applying 
different cubic cost figures to each. You can see how this is done by referring 
to the Roy Wenzlick Building Cost Manual. Incidentally, this manual has been 
revised and enlarged, and the new edition should be in your hands by October 1. 
In the new manual the cubic costs for the various portions of residential build- 
ings are on pages 116 and 117. 


Square foot costs may be used with satisfactory accuracy in estimating re- 
placement costs on one-story commercial and industrial buildings. Upon occa- 
sion you will also find them satisfactory in estimating the cost of small and simple 
single-family residences. 


It has been a long time since most of us finished our high school geometry 
courses. As aresult, some of the formulas for finding the cubic content of va- 
rious shapes may be forgotten. If they are, you can find them on pages 392 and 
393. By checking these sketches you can see how to cube any type of residence 


you are apt to be called on to appraise. 


The cubic contents of the basements of the houses shown in these diagrams 
are all figured the same - area of the basement multiplied by the basement 
height; therefore, the basements have been left out of the diagrams. 

















